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lessons on the piano. In return he half loves her. But the interven- 
tion of one of his mercantile patrons, a proud, vulgar, brutal roue, who 
seeks to discharge a grudge against a former rival, by baffling a scheme 
of marriage which that rival is meditating, makes Maurice the husband 
of Sophie Sorbier, the only child of a wealthy banker and speculator, 
whose main object in life is to accumulate money and marry his 
daughter to a rich man. His wife varies this desire by a longing for 
aristocratic distinction, by an exceeding love of titles, by a show of 
splendor, and a determination to outshine a rival whose victory has 
heretofore been her despair. She is as mean and worldly as her 
husband, though in a different way. The artist friend of Maurice, 
Philippe Duverney, dissuades him earnestly from alliance with such a 
household, predicts that he will "marry the whole family," will be the 
victim of all kinds of domestic, tyranny and uncongenial society, will 
lose all his zeal for his art, and ultimately all his ability, and insure by 
his folly a life of wretchedness. But the Fates bring about the match. 
The predictions of the artist friend turn out to be correct. Everything 
goes wrong with the man of genius, who has been willing to degrade his 
divine gift to an alliance with luxury, and vanity, and the dissipation of 
polite life. All the love of his beautiful young bride, whose virtues are 
negative and whose soul is enslaved to the will of an imperious mother, 
all his own high resolutions, all his shifts and expedients, cannot release 
him from his wretched bondage. The men and women with whom he 
is compelled to associate, bores, gossips, coquettes, and hypocrites, the 
style of conversation, the petty annoyances of every day, and the con- 
stant interference with all his own wishes, make the poor artist at last 
desperate, and he seeks a home with the friend who has taken up the 
treasure which he left and lost, a home in every respect the opposite of 
his own. All efforts to call him back are fruitless, and he dies of rapid 
consumption. 

The drawing of character in this story is so strong and clear, and the 
vividness of the scenes so intense, that we could almost believe it to be 
an actual biography. 



7. — Souvenirs d'un Musicien. Par Adolphe Adam, Membre de 
l'lnstitut. Precedes de Notes JBiographiques, ecrites par lui-ineme. 
Paris : Michel Levy. 1857. 16mo. pp.322. 

Adolphe Adam is the Lope de Vega of modern music, — the 
rapid, versatile, inexhaustible composer of second-rate and ephemeral 
works. Scarcely an opera of that almost endless succession which for 
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thirty years came from his ready fancy has ever been performed out of 
Paris ; scarcely an air which bears his name is ever heard in an Eng- 
lish or an American concert-room. He will be remembered as the writer 
of stock music for the " Opera Comique," the associate of Scribe, the 
favorite pupil of Bo'ieldieu, and the author of fine projects, which 
misfortune, want of means, and perhaps want of force, prevented him 
from carrying out. His death leaves a void in the musical world of 
Paris, but not a very disastrous void. 

Adam inherited an illustrious musical name ; and if he had confined 
himself to that work of improving and developing the resources of the 
piano-forte and organ, in which his father was a pioneer, he might 
have won a fame like that of Thalberg and Liszt. His mastery of the 
organ was admirable, and when it was known that he was to perform 
at St. Eustache or the Madeleine, the crowd of worshippers was largely 
increased. He wrote two masses, one of which is worth, for harmony 
and grace, a score of his ballet operas. His best-known composition, 
brought out in 1836, at a time when his popularity was at its height, 
is the Postilion of Longuineau. He wrote on every kind of theme, 
and turned into comedy some very tragic scenes. His first impulse, 
on reading a poem, was to transform it into a lyric drama. 

The musical sketches which he wrote from time to time are col- 
lected by his widow, in the hope of repairing the loss of fortune which 
was the severest trial of his life. To die poor is the fate of most com- 
posers. As a writer, M. Adam is conscientious and dignified, but not 
very interesting. He does not know how to tell a story, and his bio- 
graphical notices of Bo'ieldieu, Herold, and Dalayrac are severely 
simple. The most readable piece in the volume of his remains is his 
autobiography, which wins regard by its touching and manly tale of 
disappointment and disaster, borne so bravely, its proofs of extraor- 
dinary industry, and its accounting for that personal attachment which 
made the unfortunate composer the favorite of so many circles. The 
closing paragraphs are pathetic. 

"I have paid my debts, but my brother has just died, leaving to me his 
embarrassed affairs, after having squandered all of my mother's estate that 
could have any value. I have therefore no hope of finding even a competence, 
much less, fortune. I shall lay something by for my wife and daughter, but it 
will be very little. 

" I have unluckily no passion. I love neither the country, nor gaming, nor 
any kind of distraction. Musical labor is my only- passion and my only de- 
light. The day when the public shall reject my works, mortification will kill 
me. 

" I envy Auber his love for horses, Clapisson his mania for collecting in- 
struments. These are occupations which years do not carry off from you. 
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It is the fever of work and of composition which prolongs my youth and keeps 
me up. 

" I thank God, in whom I firmly believe, for the favors, perhaps unmerited, 
which he has bestowed upon me ; since, in spite of my ill-luck in business 
matters, he has left me ideas enough to write a few more works, which 1 shall 
try to make as respectable as I can." 



8. — ffistoire de la Chute du Hoi Louis Philippe, de la Republique de 
1848, et du Hetablissement de T Empire (1847-1855). Par M. A. 
Granier de Cassagnac, Depute au Corps Legislatif, Membre du 
Conseil General du Gers. Paris. 1857. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1012. 

M. Granier de Cassagnac appears as the apologist of monarchy 
and of arbitrary power, the defender of tradition against innovation, 
and the sworn foe of democracy, socialism, and all kinds of republics. 
He loves a strong government. He has no patience with any abstrac- 
tions. He has no faith in the integrity of politicians, and no considera- 
tion for the rights of the masses. That dynasty, in his view, is the 
best for France which maintains order, suppresses demagogues, pro- 
motes brisk traffic, and rules with an iron hand. His religion is a 
worship of force and daring, and the first Napoleon is the God of his 
idolatry. He has transferred to the nephew something of the devotion 
which he feels for the uncle, and the present tyrant of France appears 
in these volumes as the most high-minded, tender-hearted, wise, and 
paternal of sovereigns, ruling by the right of merit not less than of 
strength. The crimes of the usurper become virtues in the eyes of his 
eulogist. That violation of solemn oaths, which has made the name of 
Louis Napoleon a by-word for perfidy, is defended here on the ground 
of state necessity. The will of " France " compelled it, and the re- 
luctant President accomplished his coup d'etat, not in his own inter- 
est, but most unwillingly, for the good of his dearly beloved people. 

M. Granier de Cassagnac is a more vigorous thinker, an abler 
writer, and a more respectable man, than the vain and diffuse M. 
Capefigue, who has anticipated him in pleading the cause of defunct 
and existing monarchies ; but his arguments are as sophistical and his 
adulation as servile as those of that advocate of Bourbon tyranny. He 
explains with tolerable fairness the causes which overturned the July 
monarchy ; not regretting, however, the representatives of that defec- 
tive regime, who had always upon them the original sin of an irregular 
origin. He contends that the Republic was a cheat and a surprise, — 
was never wanted and never accepted by the French people. His esti- 



